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COMMUNISM AFFIRMS FREEDOM 


Capitalism is the road of suffering for the 
people, 


Socialism is the road to freedom and happi- 
ness for the peoples, 


{CPSU Programme} 


The year 1961 was a year of many historic events for mankind, 
It may, however, well be said that the 22nd Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was the most outstanding 
of all these events. 


Why is it that the Congress has had such big repercussions alf 
over the world? 


The reply to this quesnon will be found in the new Programme 
of the CPSU, adopted by the Congress. This is a programme of con- 
struction of Communist society in the Soviet Union. 


The Programme adopted by the Soviet Communists is à scienti» 
fic document, which opens up ta the peoples of the worid real and 
splendid prospectives for the construction of a society in which all 
peoples will Rve in freedom, security and happiness. Herein lies the 
tremendous force of attraction that it exercises. 


The future of mankind depends on the outcome of the competi- 
tion taking place in the world of today between two social systems—~ 
the socialist and the capitalist. In this competition, victory will go 
to the social system that will provide men and women with the 
greatest material and spiritust advantages, will create genuine, not 
Hlusory, conditions for the full development of human personality, 
and will set up what will indeed be “kingdom of freedom.” 
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WHAT IS FREEDOM? 


The entire life of soctalist society is based 
on the principle of broad democracy... 
Socialist democracy includes both political 
freedoms—freedom of speech, of the press 
and of assembly, the right to elect and to be 
elected, and also social rights—the right to 
work, to rest and leisure, to free education 
and free medical services, to material secu- 
rity in old age and in case of illness or disain- 
lity; equality of citizens of all races and 
nationalities; equal nights for women and 
men in all spheres of political, economic and 
cultural activity. Socialist democracy, unlike 
bourgeois democracy, does not merely pro- 
claim the nghts of the people, but guarantees 
that they are really tmplemented. 


(CPSU Programme) 


When people in Western countries read these lines in the Pro- 
gramme of the Communist Party, they may raise the objection that 
freedom is something that all political parties speak of and promise. 
Thus, the United States calls itself the “free world” and “defender” 
of freedom. Communists, however, reject what the capitalists call 
freedom, and declare that only socialism is capable of providing 
genuine freedom. freedom for all. 


Where does the truth lie? 


This question is proper and reasonable. It is one to which his- 
tory has already given the answer. 

In their Programme, Communists do not only promise freedom, 
but give a scientific substantiation of the correctness and justice of 
their understanding of freedom. And. what is perhaps the chief and 
most convincing argument the Soviet Communists, who have been 
first in the world to build socialism and have now set about build- 
ing up communism, have shown in practice that the new social sys- 
tem liberates working people from all forms of oppression and ex- 
ploitation, ensures the most favourable social conditions for each 
man and woman to obtain actual and tangible, not formal, opportu- 
nities for free and all-round development. 

Today mankind as a whole has achieved such a stage of matu- 
rity that people resolutely refuse to accept any lack or limitation of 
freedom, or any encroachment on their natural right to live, work 
and think in freedom. “Life without liberty is worthless.” said 
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Romain Rolland, that great Frenchman. These are words one cannot 
but agree with. Mankind possesses no prouder or more sacred word 
than “freedom.” Just as one cannot imagine a bird flying without 
wings, one cannot think of a full life for man unless he enjoys free- 
dom. The entire history of mankind is the history of the struggle for 
its liberation. 

Many great sacrifices have been made for the sake of freedom. 
It is regrettable that the time has not yet come to speak of freedom's 
universal and complete triumph, of all pcoples, men and women, fully 
enjoying the fruits of liberty. 

It will suffice to mention, for instance, countries whose peoples 
are still fettered in the chains of colomalism, that “slavery of the 
twentieth century.” 

Hunger and poverty still threaten the lives and health of cer- 
tain secuons of the population in whole areas of the world, includ- 
ing economically advanced countries. Although scientists have in- 
vented so many wonder-working medicines, epidemics still flare up 
in various parts of the world, killing or crippling so many people. 
Millions of families are sull living in slums. 

Can one consider compatible with the concept of freedom such 
facts, common in the capitalist countries, as unemployment for 
millions of people, the absence of opportunities for masses of the 
youth to get an education or skills. the banning of progressive poli- 
tical parties and the movement of peace supporters, or the dis- 
franchisement of large sections of the population for reasons of 
colour or property qualifications? 

Such things are to be met, in the middle of the 20th century, 
in countries that call themselves the “free world,” the “bulwark” of 
present-day civilisation. 

In the light of such facts, how is one to understand freedom? 
What is it that freedom should give to the individual and to society 
as a whole? Where is the borderline between genuine and false 
liberty, between freedom for the few and freedom for all? 


If we were to consult encyclopaedias published in various 
countries and times, we would see that there exist a very large 
number of definitions and conceptions of freedom, many of them 
conflicting. Let us consider this concept, not from the viewpoint of 
the academic philosopher, but in the way the ordinary man sees and 
understands it in his everyday life. If a man who feels that he lacks 


freedom is told that he is free from the point of view of a definite 
philosophical system, he will not feel any the freer. In such cases 
one might re-call the Oriental saying, “No matter bow often you 
repeat the words ‘Turkish delight’, you will not feel its taste in your 
mouth.” 


Let us suppose, for instance, that the rights and liberties of citi- 
zens are solemnly proclaimed in a country’s constitution, which 
calls those rights and liberties “unalienable” and “natural.” Now the 
question arises whether it is sufficient to possess a right in order to 
enjoy it. It is beyond doubt that formal possession of a right is not 
enough; it must be confirmed materially. Otherwise, men’s natural 
equality is restricted to formal equality in the eyes of the law, their 
actual Status in society being determined exclusively by considera- 
tions of property status. As Anatole France pointed out in this con- 
nection, the millionaire and the pauper are equally free to sleep under 
the arches of a Seine bridge. but the former prefers to live in his 
mansion, while the latter does not have that choice. It will obviously 
be generally agreed that a man is able to satisfy his desires and needs 
only given certan material prerequisites, the enjoyment of certain 
economic conditions. Society can give its members genuine freedom 
only if it can first and foremost guarantee their material welfare and 
economic independence. Without these, there is not, there cannot 
be real freedom. A measure of the degree in which a certain soctety 
is free is provided by the material foundations of the freedom that 
society extends to its citizens. One cannot but agree with F. Giroud, 
the French publicist. who wrote in an article “Eight-per-cent liberty” 
published in the Express weekly: “Libertv, Equality, Fraternity—all 
these words sound hollow to 92 per cent of all Frenchmen, that is 
to sav, to the workers and peasants, who from the dav of their birth 
stand bevond the pale of material securitv.” 


It is indisputable that if a man does not enjov freedom from 
hunger and want, he will consider all other rights and liberties 
hollow, if resonant, phrases. In one of the states in the USA there 
is a law that bans hippopotamuses from city streets. It is doubtful 
whether this law has expanded the freedom of any man. In just 
the same wav, freedom of investment hardly presents any real inte- 
rest or comfort to the jobless American. who as often as not Jacks 
the price of a frugal meal. 

Working people, who form the vast majority of society, need 
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not freedom in the general sense of the word but, first and fore- 
most, freedom from want and oppression, freedom from fear of the 
morrow and for the future of their children. That is the principal 
freedom, the foundation of genuine economic and social freedom 
for the masses. “The primary condition of freedom is the freedom 
to live... ,”” Yanagida Kenzuro, the Japanese philosopher, writes. 
“Without that freedom, all other freedoms, no matter how numer- 
ous, cannot be considered freedoms. Freedom of speech, of ideas 
and of conscience can acquire significance only given the freedom 
to live... Therefore to judge whether or not freedom exists in a 
given society, it is first of all necessary to see whether there is un- 
employment there, how people are ensured the means of existence, 
how social security is given effect, and whether life is maladjusted 
. . . If the basic freedoms are not provided in a society, it cannot, in 
essence. be considered free, no matter how many non-basic free- 
doms are provided.” 


The most extensive juridically and formally proclaimed freedom 
is worthless unless it has a material foundation. In conditions of such 
“freedom” man has the limited choice between two alternatives—to 
fall on his knees before the mighty and wealthy of this world, or to 
starve. 

History knows many instances of people who lack the elemen- 
tary means of subsistence or the opportunity to find those means 
being prepared to exchange their freedom for a crust of bread. Simi- 
lar facts are to be met in present-day society. A short while ago, the 
Neu York Post reported the case of a certain T. Canvell, released 
on parole from Sing-Sing, applying for the court decision to be re- 
voked. The reason was that he despaired of finding employment, and 
was actually starving. “In prison,” this American stated, “I at least 
had food and shelter.” 

Facts like these show that freedom is something that far from 
all people can afford. If a man is poor he is often forced voluntarily 
reject this precious gift. 

Facts like these tell us that the chief criterion of genuine free- 
dom is the existence of the economic premises necessary for the un- 
hampered enjoyment of his rights and freedoms by each member of 
society. 

It is this very real and concrete understanding of freedom of the 
individual that is held by Communists, by all Soviet people. 
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LIBERATED LABOUR—THE FOUNDATION OF ALL 
FREEDOMS 


Soviet society ensures the real liberty of 
the individual. The highest manifestation of 
this liberty is man's emancipation from ex- 
ploitation. which is what prmanly const- 
tutes genuine social justice. 

(CPSU Programme) 


Like all revolutions in history, the 1917 Socialist Revolution in 
Russia took place under the slogan of Freedom. Yet it was unlike all 
previous revolutions, since it differed from them in its very essence. 

For centuries people thought that rule by some people and en- 
slavement for others was something fixed for all time, preordained 
by the will of the gods and their representatives on Earth. Dynasty 
followed dynasty, forms of rule changed, one government stepped 
into the shoes of another, but the unjust organisation of society and 
its division into masters and servants remained unchanged. 


But the peoples’ age-old striving for freedom had to triumph. 
Indeed, the hour of freedom did strike. 

The grandeur of the October Socialist Revolution consists in its 
having implemented, not an illusory. but a genuine and Communist 
understanding of the word “Freedom”, and in its having created the 
conditions for the refashioning of society on entirely new. fair prin- 
ciples. The triumph of this revolution ushered in a new epoch in the 
history of mankind, inasmuch as, for the first time in history, the 
basic wealth once owned by a handful of private proprietors passed 
into the possession of the entire working people. 


“The October Revolution,” the Programme of the CPSU states, 
“undermined the economic basis of a system of exploitation and so- 
cial injustice. Soviet power nationalised industry, the railways, banks 
and the land. It abolished the landlord system and fulfilled the 
peasants age-long dream of land.” 

The transfer of the basic wealth from private ownership into 
the hands of society led to radical changes in all fields of life, in 
the very structure of society. This historic act was at the same time 
a decisive step towards the translation of the idea of liberty from 
the realm of the possible into the realm of the actual. For the 
first time in history, a society came into being consisting of free and 
equal working classes—workers and peasants—as well as the work- 
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ing intelligentsia. which is hnked with those classes by relations of 
intima’e kinship. The relations between workers, peasants and 
intellectuals are marked by friendship and close cooperation, free 
of all forms of exploitauon and oppression, of people jointly engaged 
in building a new society. 


Social ownersh.p and the social equality it has engendered have 
spiritually transtormed the people, and gave rise to new mutual 
relations between them. and a new attitude towards society. The 
spirit of collectivism, comradely cooperation and mutual aid, and 
a sense of cquality and dignity— such are the characteristic features 
of the individual in the new society. 


“To think only of yourself. of vour job and the machine you 
are Operating. to feel salisfaction only from vour own achievements 
—that is something vou simply cannot do. We must all help cach 
other. Ifyou have some achievement to your credit, or have intro- 
duced some improvement at the job then you must do all vou can 
for other factories to introduce your innovation. That will be in 
the Soviet spirit. m communist fashion.” These words. spoken by 
Nikolai Smirnov. a Soviet worker, refer in equal measure to any 
citizen of the Soviet Union. 

Soviet people's high sense of civic duty, their selfless attitude 
towards their work. are a reflection of the benign influence of the 
new social system's justice and humanity, of its principle of “one 
for all and all for one.” 

Our socialist society is a united family of working people 
enjoying equal mghts. His property status, national origin, or the 
post he holds are neither privileges nor obstacles to a Soviet man. 
All Soviet people enjoy equal mghts and at the same time are in 
duty bound to work according to their abilities, and are paid 
according to the work done. 


Whom do Soviet workers, peasants, or intellectuals work for? 
It is with a sense of pride that every Soviet citizen can reply to 
this question. and say that he is working for himself, for his family, 
and the welfare of society as a whole. It cannot be otherwise, for 
under socialism each man's place of employment ıs the property of 
the people as a whole. To the Soviet working man his factory or 
his collective farm is his second home, where he feels fully in con- 
trol. That 1s why his personal hfe is closely bound up with the Ife 
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of the collective he works in, in whose affairs he plays an active 
and equal part. 

That is why Soviet people have a high sense of personal in- 
volvement and concern with regard to public affairs, and a sense of 
intolerance for all shortcomings. That too stems from the fact that 
their private interests are intimately linked up and coincide with 
the interests of society as a whole. By multiplying society's wealth 
by their labour, they are thereby building up their own welfare. 
“We Soviet people,” writes Pavel Bykov, the turner-innovator, who 
is well-known in the Soviet Union, “are all eager to help still further 
develop the national economy and culture of our state. All our 
thoughts are devoted to producing more coal and oil, smelting more 
iron and steel, weaving more high-grade fabrics, turning out more 
machines, and gathering bumper harvests.” 


Not only does every Soviet working man build up the wealth 
of the country, but he also controls it. It is no chance circumstance 
that higher standards of living for Soviet working people, and higher 
incomes for each family are in direct proportion to the rapid growth 
of the national income. That is because under socialism the national 
income belongs to all the working people, so that the higher that na- 
tional income is, the greater is the welfare of the people. In the USSR 
three-quarters of the national income goes to satisfy the material 
and spiritual needs of the population. It is for that reason that the 
socialist system expresses and ensures the interests not of indivi- 
duals or privileged sections of the population but of the people as 
a whole. 

The liquidation of private property and the transfer of all 
social wealth to the whole people as publicly-owned property means 
not only freedom of each individual from exploitation and oppres- 
sion, but also the emancipation of all society from the anarchy of 
production, economic crises and other ruinous phenomena inherent 
in the capitalist system. 


Certain Western sociologists are prone to present the unorgan- 
ised and chaotic nature of the capitalist economy as almost the 
supreme manifestation of freedom in social life. It is, however, 
common knowledge that, in essence, “freedom of private enter- 
prise” has long become a fiction. That is not only because so much 
wealth is required to enjoy that freedom—wealth which no man can 
earn by his own labour—but also because the monopolies that now 
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dominate almost all fields of the capitalist economy exclude in 
practice any freedom of enterprise. 


The scientific organisation of the socialist economy on the basis 
of single all-over plans for the national economy, has opened up 
tremendous vistas for the unlimited development of the productive 
forces, the efflorescence of science and technology, and the con- 
tinuous growth of society's wealth and consequently of the well- 
being of all citizens. This free and unhampered economic develop- 
ment of society has yielded rich fruit. In the historically brief period 
of four decades, the USSR, once a backward country, has become 
a great industrial power which has outstripped the USA and other 
capitalist countries in many branches of the economy and engineer- 
ing. The first nuclear power station in the world, the first nuclear- 
powered icebreaker, the first sputniks, and the first man in space 
— all these testify objectively to the viability of the socialist system, 
and are the logical outcome of the emancipation of the working 
masses, that is to say, of the overwhelming majority of society, 
from social oppression and exploitation. 


Under socialism, the whole of society has become free in the 
deepest and fullest sense of the word; consequently each member 
of society enjoys genuine freedom—freedom for all cannot but 
mean freedom for each. It cannot be otherwise, for a genuinely 
civilised society can have no aims other than those of the indivi- 
duals that go to make up that society. It is only by serving each 
man and giving effect to his aspirations that society justifies its 
purpose. Socialist society is that kind of society, since it has 
created conditions in which each individual enjoys unfettered 
opportunities for the development of his abilities and the satisfac- 
tion of his ever mounting needs. First and foremost, these 
conditions include the guaranteed right to work and leisure, free 
education and medical aid, the steady reduction of working hours 
and the wide development of housing and cultural construction. 
Evervthing that is being done in the Soviet Union—the harnessing 
of great rivers and the irrigation of waterless deserts, the construc- 
tion of giant factories and electric power stations, and Soviet 
penetration into space—all this is done for the people, for the good 
of working men and women. 


As Albert Kahn. the American writer, has said miracles are 
to be met at every step—the land, the soil and the air are full 
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of them ... and of course above all other feelings there dominates 
a feeling of admiration of the love of man manifested at every step 
in the most various ways, great and small. These words show 
that this writer has discerned what is probably the main feature 
of Soviet society. 

The entire policy of the Communist Party and of the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union is imbued with concern for the welfare 
of the individual. “Everything in the name of man, for the welfare 
of man” such is the slogan of the CPSU, such is the law of life 
in socialist society. 

“There is no truer path to happiness than that of free labour,” 
these words, spoke by Maxim Gorky, have found embodiment in 
the laws and in the life of socialist society. Free labour, that is 
to say, labour without coercion and exploitation, labour for oneself 
and for the benefit of all society,—such is the age-old dream of 
mankind which socialism has now given effect to. 

After a long study of the Soviet Union, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, wrote that the socialist world had 
long created wider opportunities for freedom and the all-round 
development of the individual than had ever been previously 
achieved, in practice or in dreams, in capitalist society. 

He went on to say that the road to freedom, begun in socialist 
society by ensuring it food and clothing, the right to education for 
all classes and all nationalities, had been given further and 
inestimably important development in the right to work, 
guaranteed to each man. 

Emancipated from burdensome dependence on the will and 
whims of private owners, Soviet working people have juridical and 
material guarantees of employment for each member of society. 
It should be noted that the Soviet citizen does not have to accept 
any kind of work because of the need to maintain himself and his 
family. In the USSR the reverse is true. At factory entrances, 
building sites and offices one can see numerous notices of situations 
vacant. 

The Soviet economy, which is planned and knows no crises, 
excludes any possibility of unemployment in the country. The 
Soviet economy has all the time been on the upgrade, the annual 
rate of growth of industrial output (with the exception of the war 
years) amounting to between 8 and 12 per cent. The very possi- 
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bility of crises does not exist under socialism, since mounting 
output of industrial goods and agricultural products always goes 
hand in hand with higher incomes, so that the purchasing power 
of the population 1s always high. Also of great significance is the rapid 
development of the productive forces and the gigantic scale of the 
development of new areas of the country, which are creating an 
ever rising demand for specialists in a great variety of fields. At 
present more than a hundred million people are engaged in the 
Soviet national economy, this number to increase by several 
millions by 1980. 


One of the most important conditions for the free develop- 
ment of the individual under socialism is the possibility for all 
citizens to acquire a skill or profession in accordance with their 
interests and inclinations, their desires and turn of mind. Our 
ramified system of education and vocational training, which is free 
and, therefore, accessible to all, is in the focus of the Soviet state’s 
attention. People’s striving to acquire knowledge and improve 
their qualifications and education is materially encouraged and 
morally stimulated. Each year almost three million factory and 
office workers are taught new skills at Soviet enterprises, and over 
six million improve the qualifications they possess. In the USSR, 
it is not only young people that engage in study but very many 
elder people. It is, therefore, not fortuitous that today 40 per cent 
of workers and 23 per cent of collective farmers have a secondary 
or a higher education. Expressed in figures that means that there 
are 281 people with a secondary or a higher education in the USSR 
to each thousand inhabitants. Constant self-improvement and the 
development of the cultural level of the masses is not only highly 
beneficial to society as a whole, but is a most important means 
of raising the consciousness and activity of each individual, whose 
creative possibilities and fields of interest are thereby expanded. 


The widespread automation of industrial processes in the 
USSR serves to create most favourable conditions for the all-round 
development of the individual and his emancipation from the 
burden of physical labour. Under socialism automation not only 
makes work easier and raises its efficiency, but leads to a rise in 
the cultural and technical level of the working people. “In socialist 
society” N. S. Khrushchov has said, “automation is not only of 
economic but of great social significance. With automation, the 
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character of labour changes radically, the cultural and technical 
level of the workers rises and conditions are created for the 
obliteration of the distinctions between mental and manual labour.” 


There is also another rung in the ladder of freedom—the ever 
greater leisure provided by the reduction of working hours. Man's 
life is not limited to work alone: he needs rest and also leisure 
for self-education and for recreation. It was with good reason that 
Karl Marx, founder of the ideas of communism, said that in the 
society of the future, not working time but leisure time will be the 
yardstick of wealth. 

Technological advances and higher labour productivity make 
it possible for socialist society to constantly reduce working hours. 
Within the next ten years Soviet factory and office workers will go 
over to a six-hour day, and to a five-hour day in mines and occupa- 
tions injurious to health. In the second decade the working hours 
will be still further reduced, and the Soviet Union will become a 
country of the shortest, most productive and highly paid working 
day in the world. Working people will have considerably more 
free time for rest, studies, sport, art activities and travelling. This 
reduction in working hours will be accompanied by a rise in the 
working people's standard of living. Thus, science and engineer- 
ing, which under socialism are directed towards peaceful and 
creative ends, become a most important means of the individual's 
emancipation, his physical and intellectual development. 


Free labour is always joyful and creative. The life of Soviet 
people is steeped in this atmosphere of free creative labour. The 
worker who engages in emulation with his comrades and at the 
same time helps them, the innovator who introduces an efficiency 
proposal and helps to have it widely applied in production, the 
inventor of new machines which help boost productivity and make 
work easier—all these are genuinely creative individuals in the 
new and genuinely free communist world. Freedom from want in 
socialist society means not only economic, material freedom, but 
also spiritual freedom, since it emancipates man from oppressive 
fears and worries, and is a source of Optimism and cheerfulness. 
These are features which all unbiased observers speak of as 
characteristic of most Soviet people. 


Freedom of labour must positively be backed up by freedom 
to make use of the advantages created by that labour. In this 
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respect a really just principle operates in sociahst society: “From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his work.” In 
the USSR it is labour that is the chief criterion in appraising the 
individual, in determining his material reward and moral encourage- 
ment. The more and the better a man works for society, the more 
and the greater the material advantages he gets and the respect he 
enjovs. In the Soviet Union there is no inheriting of capital or 
office. Each man gains his position in society freely, by bis own 
labour, in accordance with his knowledge, abilities, energy, and 
experience. 


In the words of the French writer Hélêne Parmelin who visited 
the Soviet Union to study the life of the people. in the Soviet Union 
labour means day-by-day creativity, and the creator is master, “The 
unskilled man at the factory, the chief engineer at a big hydro- 
electric power station, the office clerk, the assistant at a grocery 
store, the taxi driver—all these are masters of the country. Personal 
initiative is a powerful factor in the development of the new 
society. That means that in the Soviet Union the conditions of 
life favour the greatest development of personality,” she went on 
to Say. 

The socialist principle of distribution of material values among 
working people in accordance with the quantity and quality of their 
work, which they perform for the weal of society ensures an all- 
over increase in incomes, their fair distribution, and the personal 
interest of each man and woman in raising social production. It 
should be borne in mind that the money payment each working man 
and woman gets for labour done in no way represents the total 
amount of the material values at their disposal. A very important 
and ever greater significance in the totality of the material values at 
the disposal of all citizens accrues to public consumption funds. 

Free medical aid and full pay during sickness, annual leave 
with full pay and opportunities to spend holidays at a rest home, 
free education for children, stipends for students, old-age pensions 
—all these comprise an important addition to the income of every 
Soviet family. Aggregate additional income accruing to the popu- 
lation over and above payment for work done at present comprises 
more than 100 roubles a year per head of population. 

The new Programme of the CPSU has brought forward a task 
of historic significance—the Soviet Union will ensure a standard 
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of living higher than in any capitalist country. The practical 
measures mapped out by the CPSU for the achievement of this 
great aim include first and foremost a considerable growth of real 
income per head of population, a growth which will be met by the 
rapid increase in the mass of goods and services provided to the 
population, the wide development of housing construction and 
cultural and other facilities for the public. Thereby the Soviet state 
will set the world an example of genuine concern for the interests 
of the people, for really complete and all-round satisfaction of the 
material and cultural needs of each man and woman. 

As a result of the achievement of the tasks set by the Pro- 
gramme of the CPSU in the sphere of raising the material welfare 
of the people, the Soviet Union will make considerable strides 
towards implementation of the communist principle of distribution 
according to needs. The transition to distribution according to 
needs will mean a tremendous emancipation of people, for it will 
signify each man's full and equal freedom from all material cares, 
and equal opportunities for all to devote their powers and abilities 
to creative labour. 

On a foundation of highly developed science and technology. 
the highest productivity of labour, an abundance of all kinds of 
foodstuffs, and the elimination of any distinctions between mental 
and physical labour, between life in towns and in the countryside, 
man in communist society will be fully emancipated from all 
slavish dependence on the forces and caprices of Nature. Com- 
munism will, therefore, mean a tremendous leap made by mankind 
from the “kingdom of necessity” into the “kingdom of freedom,” 
in which the individual is provided with unlimited opportunities 
to display his abilities and talents in any field of activity. 

This society of freedom has already begun its triumphant 
march in the world, and its features and outlines can be distinctly 
seen in the Soviet life today. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union has solemnly pro- 
claimed that the present generation of Soviet people will live under 
communism! 
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THE PLOPLE ARE MASTERS OF THE COUNTRY 


The transition to communism means the 
fullest extension of personal freedom and 
the rights of Soviet citizens. Socialism has 
brought the working people the broadest 
guaranteed rights and freedoms. Communism 
wil bring the working people further great 
rights and opportunities. 

(CPSU Programme) 

Soviet Communists have had many an accusation levelled 
atanst them. True, the lst of mortal sins attributed to them has 
become far more modest than it was forty, thirty, twenty or even 
ten years ago. That is not because Soviet Communists have at 
last grown sensible or have been able to buy indulgences at reason- 
able prices. The reason is quite different. It stems from the 
objective facts of life, from the indisputable achievements of the 
Soviet Union in all fields of life, achievements which have made 
short shrift of the malicious slander of some, and the uninformed 
indifference of others. Nevertheless, certain ridiculous accusations 
against the socialist way of life are still to be met in the foreign 
press, or in statements emanating from certain circles in various 
countries. 

“The Soviet Communists are capable of keeping their promises 
and providing the people with everything inscribed in the new 
Programme ... with the exception of individual freedom.” Such 
was the way the French newspaper Combat reacted to the publica- 
tion of the CPSU Programme. A similar statement was made by 
Andrew Berding, US Assistant-Secreiary of State, who admitted 
that the Soviet Union's material achievements in recent years had 
been considerable, but went on to say that he considered that this 
progress in the production of material values had been achieved at 
the price of other and higher values which American greatly regret. 


For our part, we can only express regret that certain people 
have a peculiar understanding of what is meant by freedom. It 
is those very people, whose imagination has run away with them, 
who accuse Soviet Communists of “crushing” freedom and “infring- 
ing” upon the rights of the individual, who consider that Franco’s 
regime in Spain and Salazar's bloodstained dictatorship in Portugal 
are free, have words of praise for the policy of terror and repres- 
sions pursued in Angola, and give support to the ferocious crimes 
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committed by the colonialists in the Congo and in Kenya. Can we 
call really free countries in which a man can be insulted, man- 
handled and even killed just because his skin is black, countries in 
which demonstrations of unemployed workers and needy war 
veterans are dispersed by police baton charges and tear gas, coun- 
tries in which progressive organisations are banned, and Commu- 
nist Parties are outlawed? 


It is in this light that the “free world” presents itself to the 
objective observer, if only he does not use the yardstick of such 
magazines as Life or Look. 

As for the American statesman named above, he is highly 
reminiscent of the slave owner who, on arriving in a free country 
where he is unable to beat up a Negro, exclaims in indignation: 
“Can you call a country free where a man cannot flog his slave?” 


There are not, and there cannot be, masters or slaves, 
exploiters and exploited, oppressors and oppressed, in a communist 
society. In our country there is not, and there cannot be, any 
freedom to exploit working people or oppress other nations, 
freedom to bribe the press and purchase voices of Congressmen, 
freedom to preach man-hating racialist doctrines or atomic warfare. 

For the very reason that socialist society does not provide 
any such “liberty” it is genuinely democratic, the most humane, 
fair, and free society in the world. 


The Soviet Union is a state of the working masses, of the 
whole people. It is a state in which the rights and liberties of all 
citizens are exercised in the fullest and most consistent form. It 
was with good reason, therefore that, asked why there is only one 
party in his country, a Soviet citizen replied without hesitation, 
“Because in the Soviet Union there is only one master—the 
people.” 

Sovereignty of the people is a political idea of very long 
standing. It expresses an age-old striving towards freedom, justice 
and equality, towards providing each man. each citizen, with the 
unalienable right to play a full part in the handling of questions of 
state. However, for a long time this idea was fated to be only a 
roseate slogan. The name of the people was invoked when con- 
stitutions were proclaimed and states formed, wars were declared 
and armistices concluded, but the people continued to be a subject 
force, the catspaw of professional politicians, 
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Sovereignty of the people is translated into reality only when 
the people are real masters of their fate, when they are really able 
to exercise a constant and moreover decisive influence on policies 
of states. That 1s exactly the situation in socialist society, where, 
besides owning the land, factories, natural resources and instru- 
ments of production the working people are in full control of 
political power. 


Without active, constant and decisive participation of the mas- 
ses in the running of the socialist state, the latter's very existence 
would be impossible, since the tasks confronting Soviet Government 
are of and for the people, express their radical interests, and can be 
achieved only with their maximum participation. It is natural, there- 
fore, that Soviet power is first and foremost interested in providing 
its citizens with all necessary political and civil freedoms, and in 
developing a high level of consciousness and initiative in the masses. 
“In our opinion,” Lenin once said, “‘a state is strong by virtue of the 
consciousness of the masses. It is strong when the masses know 
everything, can form an opinion of everything and do everything con- 
sciously.” 


Lenin’s idea of the widest, constant and decisive participation 
of the masses in the running of the socialist state has found practi- 
cal embodiment in the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. As 
elected organs of the people's rule, the Soviets express, in their 
activities, the will of the working masses, implement their policies 
and defend their interests. They are in the highest degree all- 
inclusive mass organisations that involve practically all working 
people. Of itself the fact that over 1,800.000 citizens are deputies 
to the Soviets, and that the work of the standing and temporary 
commissions of the Soviets is carried on with the participation of 
millions of people representing all sections of the population is 
convincing testimony to the consistent and broad democracy of the 
socialist system. 


Soviet citizens play a free and equal part in the formation of 
all organs of power, ranging from District Soviets to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. Soviet suffrage knows no restrictions, and 
is indeed universal. At the last elections to the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, for instance, about 140 million electors cast votes, 
in other words almost the entire adult population. 
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Certain ill-wishers of our country would like to use, as allezed 
proof of the absence of free elections. the fact that candidates for 
election ın the USSR as a rule enjoy general and full support from 
the voters. 


It may well be asked whether it is possible to force the people 
of a huge multi-national state to vote against their own will and 
interests, under the conditions of universal, and equal suffraze by 
secret ballot (and these are conditions whose existence no one will 
deny)? It will suffice to put a question such as this to see the 
absurdity and falseness of such insinuations. 


Genuine freedom of elections in the USSR consists first and 
foremost in candidates for election being nominated by the working 
people themselves, from their own midst. It is this circumstance 
that plays a vital role in the political activity of Soviet electors. 
in their unanimous support of their candidates. Let us see for 
whom Soviet electors vote. 


Here are some figures regarding deputies elected to the preced- 
ing Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Of the 1,378 deputies in both 
chambers, 831 deputies were workers and peasants. The rests 
were representatives of the working intelligentsia—teachers, 
doctors, actors, Party functionaries and public figures. Were you 
to pay a short visit to the Kremlin Palace, where the supreme 
organ of Soviet power conducts its sessions, you would see next 
to a renowned milkmaid a celebrated Academician, and next to a 
coalminer, a writer with a world-wide reputation. People from 
all parts of our boundless country gather in this hall. 


Socialist democracy ensures not only the fullest representation 
of the people's interests in organs of power, but also control over 
their activities. All deputies are obliged to report regularly to their 
clectors. If the latter think that the deputy is not performing his 
duties in a satisfactory manner, they can have him replaced at 
any time. The right to recall deputies is a principle of the people's 
sovereignty recorded in the Constitution. 


Soviet deputies are not merely professional parliamentarians 
who know only their parliamentary duties. They are active parti- 
cipants in production, politics, and the cultural activities of the 
people. Combining their duties as deputies with work in various 
fields of life, these representatives of the people are always in the 
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thick of the masses, and take the interests and needs of the working 
people closely to heart. 

The following instance, which took place during the Sixth 
World Youth and Student Festival in Moscow, is highly character- 
istic of life under socialism. When a large group of guests met 
representatives of the Soviet youth, a foreign delegate asked a 
Soviet youth standing nearby to exchange badges with him, all this 
expressed in the language of signs. The young man looked 
embarrassed, but said he could not part with his badge. The mis- 
understanding was cleared up in a manner most unexpected to the 
foreigner, who learned that the badge he wanted was the emblem 
of a deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


“So you are a deputy to the Soviet parliament?” he asked. 
The foreigners’ amazement became even greater on learning 


that this youth, representative of the working people in the supreme 
organ of power in our country, was an ordinary factory worker. 


“Such things,” said one of the foreign delegates, “are possible 
only in a country where power really belongs to the people.” 


The surprise evinced by these foreign guests will be better 
understood if one compares the social composition of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR with that of any capitalist parliament. Of the 
536 members of the US Congress. 146 are businessmen, 314 jurists 
and corporation lawyers representing the interests of the biggest 
monopolies, but there is not a single worker in that body. One 
cannot but agree in this connection with the American sociologist 
G. Lasswell, who said that in the USA wealth is a step towards 
power, and vice versa. 

People who have little knowledge of communism or the life 
of the Soviet people sometimes ask whether difficulties and 
collisions do not arise in the USSR, and why it is that Soviet factory 
and office workers never go on strike. Can it be, they go on to 
ask, that facts like this testify to the impossibility of freely expres- 
sing one’s opinion, convictions, or desires? Of course, difficulties, 
and quite numerous at that, do crop up, for the Soviet Union has 
been the first country in the world to build up socialism and 
undertake the construction of communist society. The Soviet 
Union has not followed any beaten track but has blazed a new 
trail in history. As is well known, pioneers never have an easy 
time of it, and they carry a special responsibility. However, the 
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Soviet Union is successfully coping with all the difficulties and 
obstacles it comes up against, for the very reason that the people 
are full masters in the country, and because all state affairs are 
decided with the active participation of all working people and 
exclusively in their interests. The Soviet government is devotedly 
serving the people, for it comes from the thick of the people, finds 
support of its policy in the people, has no other interests than those 
of the people, is concerned with the welfare of the people. 


In one of his speeches N. S. Khrushchov, said: 


“At present the standard of living and the workers’ wages 
are rising with every year in the Soviet Union. There have been 
no strikes, and no demands put forward by the workers. How- 
ever, our State Planning Committee took stock and reported to 
the government that it was possible to go over from an 8-hour 
working day to a 7-hour working day without any cuts in wages, 
and the government passed a decision and published it in the 
press. ... 

“Has there been any similar instance in a capitalist state or a 
capitalist enterprise of the owner of a mine or factory inviting the 
workers and telling them, ‘from such and such a date I am going to 
cut your working hours and raise your wages.’ Were such a 
capitalist to appear, he would probably be taken to a mental 
hospital to have his sanity certified, to find out whether he was 
sane. Why is that? Because such a step clashes with the very 
essence of the capitalist system, is impossible and unthinkable 
under capitalism. In our socialist state, however, it is normal and 
natural.” 

It is in like manner that Soviet power always acts in the 
interests of the people. 

It is sometimes alleged in the West that Soviet people are 
unable to freely express their opinions, since all organs of propa- 
ganda belong to the state. Indeed, all Soviet newspapers, radio 
and TV stations and the like belong to the state. The gist of the 
matter is: what kind of state they belong to? The USSR is a 
country in which all power belongs to the working people. Con- 


sequently in our country the press, radio and so on likewise belong 
to the working people. 


Like any other freedom, freedom of speech cannot be regarded 
as some kind of metaphysical value, outside and apart from the 
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social conditions it is exercised in. It is a means to a certain end. 
More than any other world outlook, communism realises the 
tremendous importance and impact of the spoken and written word. 


It is a great misfortune if a man’s body is in chains, but it is 
no smaller deprivation if his mind and thoughts are under lock 
and key. No government in the world can prevent a man from 
thinking whatever he wants. But to think and have to be silent, 
to be unable to voice one's thoughts, is a great deprivation because 
of man's social nature. That 1s why freedom of speech and ideas 
is important not only for brainworkers, for professional ideologists 
and publicists but for the masses of the people. As for socialist 
society, its very existence and development are unthinkable without 
the spiritual freedoms. That is because socialism and communism 
come into being as a result of the conscious creative activities of 
the masses. Communism cannot be built by forcing the will of 
those who build it, that is to say of the working masses, but only 
through education and conviction of those masses, through drawing 
them into active social life. 

That is how matters stand in Soviet society. Newspapers and 
magazines, radio and TV broadcasting, and all similar powerful 
media of the propaganda of ideas are the property of society, so 
that any citizen can make use of them. Society has seen to it that 
Soviet people experience no shortage of these media. F 

Moscow newspapers alone receive over a million letters each 
year. Part of these are published, while the rest are carefully 
investigated. Criticism made in the press never remains un- 
answered. No matter whom it is addressed to, whether it is to 
some rank-and-file executive or to a cabinet minister, each of these 
calls for an explanation and a report on the steps taken to eli- 
minate shortcomings. 

The spirit of criticism and self-criticism pervades the acti- 
vities of all organisations and institutions in socialist society. It 
is an unalienable part of the political and social atmosphere. This 
is striking manifestation of freedom of opinion, of each man's 
right to take part in decisions on all state affairs, both important 
and insignificant. This freedom and this right are not looked upon 
as a personal matter, but as one of social significance. 

Hardly any man of common sense will protest against this 
understanding and such exercise of freedom of speech in socialist 
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society, or harbour any doubt that Soviet citizens enjoy that 
freedom. 

That is how matters stand with freedom of speech in the 
Soviet Union. 

But what about our critics? How do things stand with tnem? 

In the West the press has been called “the fourth estate.” Who 
rules that estate and who has the final say in its running? 

The reply to these questions will convincinglv expose any 
assertions that unlimited freedom of speech exists in the capitalist 
world. Indeed, if all media of influence upon man’s minds are the 
private property of individuals, then that means that the majority 
of members of society cannot make use of them as they think fit. 
That is the actual state of affairs. Of the 4,300,000 daily news- 
papers in Paris, 3,800,000 are published by firms controlled by 
the Boussac, Ameri, and Hachette trusts. This mass of printed 
matter naturally day in and day out defends the interests of the 
owners of these newspaper trusts and of circles linked with them. It 
follows, therefore, that 90 per cent of freedom of propaganda of 
ideas boils down to freedom of propaganda only of the ideas held by 
M. Boussac and his ilk. Of course, nobody is forbidden to open 
up his own newspaper or start a radio station. Only there is a 
small snag—- where are people who want to do so to find the where- 
withal. 

So we see that freedom of speech, so solemnly proclaimed, 
becomes a mockery, a privilege enjoyed only on paper, one that 
cannot be exercised by the vast majority of members of society. 

This kind of freedom is opposed by Communists, who stand for 
an entirely different kind of freedom. 


In the Soviet Union the people have the final say in deciding 
all important affairs of state. Many questions of home and foreign 
policy are brought forward for discussion by the whole people. 
Here is a list of some of the questions discussed by the people 
during recent years: the draft laws on the reorganisation of indus- 
trial management, on pensions, the further development of the 
educational system, and the seven-year plan for the development 
of the national economy. During the nation-wide discussion of 
the new draft of the CPSU Programme more than 500,000 
meetings were held with a total attendance of over 70 million, with 
4,600,000 people bringing forward concrete proposals and sugges- 
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tions. Besides. more than 300,000 letters were sent in by work- 
ing people to editorial offices of newspapers and magazines and to 
Party and government bodies. The tremendous significance of such 
public discussions in the USSR consists not merely in their reflect- 
ing the will of the people, but in their being an important means 
of promoting the political activities of the masses in their grant- 
ing each citizen the greatest opportunity to take part in deciding 
problems of state. 

It is not only through organs of state power that the Soviet 
people rule their country. The broad masses of working people 
are drawn into state activities through numerous voluntary public 
organisations---the trade unions, the Young Communist League, 
writers’ and artists’ unions, and the like, scientific societies, sports 
organisations, and so on and so forth. 

After eliminating the consequences of the cult of the individual, 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has done a good deal 
to activise the work of public organisations. No question of poli- 
tical, economic and cultural hfe in the Soviet Union is tackled 
without the active participation of all these mass organisations. 

Characteristic in this respect are the activities of the trade 
unions, whose membership embraces practically all factory and 
office workers in the country. Soviet trade unions enjoy very 
great rights and have been entrusted with extensive functions in 
protecting the rights and interests of working people. Trade-union 
bodies take an active part in industrial management, keep a tab on 
administrative activities, and have been entrusted with the matter 
of social insurance. 

Without the consent of the trade unions, no industrial or other 
management can revise production quotas, overtime work or dis- 
charge an employee. At industrial enterprises, construction sites 
and state farms, standing production commissions have been 
formed, consisting of leading industrial and office workers elected 
by the collective. These bodies enjoy full parity with the manage- 
ment in examining problems of technical process, raising labour 
productivity, improving quality of output, distributing monetary 
funds to satisfy the needs of the staff, and in many other respects. 


As the new Programme of the CPSU points out, the import- 
ance of the trade unions as schools of government has become 
greatly enhanced. The Party will encourage trade unions to ex- 
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pand their activities in the management of the national economy, 
in converting the standing production commissions into ever more 
effective organs that help improve the functioning of enterprises 
and control of production. 


All Soviet citizens enjoy a maximum of political and civic 
rights and freedoms, which guarantee their full participation in the 
governmental, social and political life of the country. Like all 
Soviet society, Soviet democracy does not mark time but is con- 
stantly improving, developing and advancing. In this respect, the 
Programme of the CPSU may well be called a Programme of ever 
greater freedom in all fields of life. 

Conditions for the gradual transition to a non-state organisa- 
tion of society, and to communist self-government by the people, 
are being laid down in the process of the full-scale construction of 
communism in the USSR. This process will lead to management 
of the affairs of society passing from organs of state power into the 
hands of society as a whole. That will lead to the disappearance 
of a special category of people engaged exclusively in the field of 
government. Every citizen will in fact participate in running the 
affairs of society. There will no longer be any need of coercion 
by the state, since all human actions and activities will be govern- 
ed by a high sense of civic duty, by public opinion and communist 
morals. This process is already taking place, for many functions 
that used to be the prerogative of state organs have been trans- 
ferred to social bodies. The maintenance of public order. the 
supervision of the observance and protection of the citizens’ rights 
and interests, of cultural and medical services for the population, 
of the development of sports and physical culture—in all these 
fields the part played by social bodies is becoming decisive. A 
corresponding steady reduction in the size of the state apparatus is 
taking place. The sphere of coercion by the state is becoming 
smaller, and the method of conviction is gaining priority. 

It is for that reason that the Programme of the CPSU lavs 
stress on the need to draw ever wider sections of the population 
into state activities, to enhance the role of social organisations in 
running all state affairs, and to develop socialist democracy to the 
utmost. 

“All-round extension and perfection of socialist democracy, 
active participation of all citizens in the administration of the state, 
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in the management of economic and cultural development, improve- 
ment of the government apparatus, and increased control over its 
activity by the people constitute the main direction in which 
socialist statehood develops in the period of the building 
of communism.” 

This section of the Programme of the CPSU indicates the main 
direction in which the Soviet state is developing. All measures 
implemented by the Party serve the purpose of further encouraging 
the activity and initiative of Soviet people, who are creators and 
masters of the new society. 
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AN ESSENTIAL CONDITION OF DEVELOPMENT 


Socialism lifts the people out of darkness 
and ignorance and gives them access to 
modern culture. The intelligentsia is offered 
ample opportunities for creative effort for 
the benefit of the people... 

In the period of transition to commu- 
nism, creative effort in all field of culture 
becomes particularly fruitful and accessible 
to all members of society. 

(CPSU Programme) 

As one turns the pages of the Western press, one cannot but 
be surprised by the tendentious and at times contradictory 
approach to Soviet condition practised by individual bourgeois 
publicists. Here is a typical example. 

In March 1960 Combat carried an article entitled “The Real 
Nature of the Soviet System.” Although its author, Professor 
Emile Giraux admitted that the Soviet regime “has spread 
education and culture over the whole territory of the country” and 
that the USSR “today stands at the head of world scientific prog- 
ress,” he immediately went on to allege that there is no freedom 
of the spirit in the USSR, no “freedom of expression of thought.” 
“We feel both admiration and indignation’—that is how Professor 
Giraux expresses his attitude towards life in the Soviet Union. 

What can be said of statements like this, which are regrettably 
quite numerous. 

There can be only one reply—nobody is so blind as one who 
does not wish to see the truth. The truth is that no government 
in the world, including the Soviet government is capable of order- 
ing its scientists to think on instructions from above, and at the 
same time count upon the successful advancement of science. 

“... Can a system built on slavery,” N. S. Khrushchov 
asked Americans during his visit to their country, “ensure such an 
unprecedented flourishing of science and art as we have in our 
country? 

“The culture of Rome, like that of Greece, perished because 
it was based on slave labour which fettered the forces, will, and 
liberty of people. Science and art can reach a flourishing state 
only given the widest freedom of the individual and freedom of 


society.” 
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And can science in general exercise influence, and decisive in- 
fluence at that, upon the life of a country, if scientists are deprived of 
“freedom of expression of ideas”? 

All these are self-evident truths, which hardly need any exten- 
sive proofs. 

Freedom of creativity is one of the basic results of society's 
transformation on socialist principles. The chief feature here is 
that this freedom of creativity, which is materially and morally 
encouraged by the state, is in no way for some “intellectual elite,” 
but is present in the day-to-day activities of millions of working 
people in the new society. 


Today even bourgeois ideologists are forced to admit the fact 
that, with wider material and social opportunities, there is greater 
incentive and better conditions for the development of man's indi- 
vidual qualities. At the same time, however, they deny the possi- 
bility of such conditions being created for the majority of members 
of society. Thus, for instance, Sidney Hook, the American socio- 
logist, writes in his book The Hero in History, “If we restrict social 
opportunities, then the vast mass of individuals, despite all their 
distinctions, may prove to be drab people. If we expand social 
opportunities so that each man will have an incentive to develop 
his talents, we shall increase the possibility of creative labour. 
From this point of view, any individual who does his work well 
and promotes the common weal is a hero. It would however, be 
utopian to imagine that this is practically feasible.” * 


With reference to capitalist society this is indeed utopian and 
we have nothing to argue about with Sidney Hook. As for social- 
ism, the facts of life show that such things are not only feasible in 
practice, but are an essential condition of its development. 


The whole world stood amazed when the first Soviet sputniks 
encircled our planet, and the first Soviet cosmonaut penetrated 
into space. Many people abroad literally racked their brains to 
find the “secret” enabling the Soviet country to achieve such re- 
markable successes in science and technology. However, the 
Soviet people have no “secret”. Socialism, that most progressive 
of social systems, has been able to give science and technology such 
tremendous impetus first and foremost because it gave an unprece- 


* Retranslated from the Russian.—Ed. 
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dented impetus to culture and education of the whole people, and 
created the necessary conditions for each man's intellectual deve- 
lopment. If in the past man's intellect and genius, as Lenin point- 
ed out, operated to provide the few with all the blessings of tech- 
nology and culture, while depriving others of what is most neces- 
sary—education and development, in socialist society all the 
miracles of engineering and all the achievements of culture become 
the property of the people as a whole. This quality, inherent in 
the new society, has yielded rich fruit in a very short space of 
time, results that have evoked the admiration of all mankind. 


The right to education is perhaps one of the most important 
guarantees of their future freedom that any country can give its 
citizens as education always leads to freedom of thought. It was 
no chance matter that, when he came to power in Spain, General 
Franco hastened to close down most of the schools opened all over 
the country by the Republic during the stormy years of the civil 
war. Socialism, on the other hand, has created the most advanced 
system of education, has ensured universal and free instruction for 
the people, universal literacy and culture. That is something that 
no observer in the least objective will be able to deny. As Dyson 
Carter, the American writer, has written, socialism has brought 
amazing cultural progress to 200 million people, and provided an 
outlet for the creative abilities of the masses, as no other civilisation 
has done before. 

An idea of the cultural advancement achieved during the 
vears of Soviet power will be gained if one remembers that today 
in the USSR about 56 million people are studying, including by 
correspondence, as against 10,600,000 in 1914. In Soviet higher 
schools alone there are more than 2,600,000 students, which is 2 
odd times as much as in all European capitalist countries taken 
together. There are more than 350,000 scientific workers in the 
Soviet Union today. 


Socialism has thrown wide open to the people the doors of 
libraries and museums, art studios and theatres, schools and 
scientific societies. Tens of thousands of elementary and secon- 
dary schools, more than 700 institutions of higher learning, 400,000 
libraries, 500 theatres, 4,000 scientific institutions and thousands of 
scientific societies of all kinds—these are far from complete figures 
that bear testimony to the fact that in the Soviet Union the whole 
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range of cultural resources have become fully accessible to the 
masses, 


Karl Marx and Frederick Engels once wrote that Communists 
do not believe in miracles—they do not claim that anybody can 
become a Raphael in the new society. However, the abilities 
latent in each man will find full development. To create social 
conditions in which each man and woman will be able to fully 
reveal his or her gifts and talents—this is beyond doubt a lofty but 
most complex task. It is a task that is being fulfilled in practice 
and with success in the Soviet Union. 


This task is being tackled in numerous and various ways. At 
schools and Young Pioneer Palaces, children are encouraged to 
attend study circles which engage in a wide range of creative acti- 
vities, so that the children are provided with all opportunities to 
reveal and develop their inchnations and abilities. World chess 
champion Mikhail Botvinnik, aircraft designer Sergei Ilyushin, 
Academician Victor Ambartsumyan, and a large number of out- 
standing Soviet scientists, writers, actors and musicians too numer- 
ous to enumerate here, began their careers in such study circles 
for children. 


Not only are children’s interests catered for in this fashion. 
Grown-ups are also encouraged to perfect their knowledge and de- 
velop their creative gifts and abilities. 


Evening and correspondence schools and institutes, scientific 
societies and groups dealing with inventions and innovations exist 
at practically all factories, and all serve to draw an ever larger 
number of people into creative efforts to raise their cultural level. 


Efficiency boosting and inventions are activities involving a very 
large number of people in the Soviet Union. This is no chance 
development. There are in the country about 3.5 million people 
engaged in work on inventions. In 1950-1958 alone about 10 mil- 
lion inventions and efficiency proposals found application in the 
national economy, the result of brainwork and manual skill of ordi- 
nary Soviet working people. These facts testify to the flourishing 
of talents in our country, talents whose number is beyond count. 


Amateur art activities are a form of cultural activity Soviet 
people go in for in a big way. They to serve to reveal and deve- 
lop a wide range of creative gifts and talents latent in the people. 
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Millions of Soviet people take part in the activities of study 
circles, studies, theatres, ensembles and other collectives engaged 
in amateur art. In all there are about 600,000 such collectives at 
present in the USSR, with a membership of over nine million. These 
form a reservoir from which thousands and tens of thousands of 
gifted actors, singers, musicians and artists emerge to become the 
pride of the people. A few illustrations of this fact might be men- 
tioned-—ballerina Maya Plisetskaya, tenor Sergei Lemeschev, cinema 
actor Sergei Bondarchuk, and film director Sergei Gerasimov. 
Their achievements in the field of art not chance successes but 
are an inherent feature of the new social svstem. 


The development and advance of Soviet culture is based on 
the people’s activities, their ful] and energetic participation. Never 
in the past, even during the Renaissance, has there been such a 
rich harvest of talent as in the Soviet land. 


The flourishing of science, literature and art is irrefutable 
evidence of the existence of genuine freedom of creativity and free- 
dom of thought in the USSR. 

The new stage in the construction of communist society brings 
forward new forms of the development of Soviet culture, and a 
rise in the cultural level of the masses. At present what are known 
as people’s theatres are coming into being in many Soviet towns 
and villages. Another form of cultural activity is the People’s 
Universities of Culture, which have also been formed on the initia- 
tive of the working people, and are becoming very numerous. At 
these Universities leading scientists, actors, writers and painters 
pass on their knowledge to the people, and cultivate the latter's 
aesthetic tastes. The crowded halls and art studios at the People’s 
Universities reflect the variety of Soviet people's interests and cul- 
tural requirements, and also the wide opportunities for each 
citizen to improve his knowledge and artistic tastes, and harmon- 
iously develop his personality. 

As N. S. Khrushchov said at the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, 
“Communism gives knowledge to all; it draws strength and con- 
fidence for its progressive movement from this knowledge of the 
masses, from their high cultural level.” The culture of communism, 
which absorbs and develops the best that has been created in 
world culture will be the highest stage in mankind’s development, 
a stage that will contain the whole variety and wealth of the 
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intellectual life of society. The lofty principles and humanism of 
communist culture will express themselves in the striving to 
liberate the human spirit from social and ideological shackles, from 
the trammels of obscurantism and ignorance. Communist culture, 
which will be classless. and of and for all mankind, will exert a 
most beneficial influence on the entire process of man's moral and 
intellectual development. Man will achieve a high level of all- 
round and harmonious development, a broad cultural outlook. 
Under communism, man will not be tied down to any particular 
calling. but will be master of a variety of skills. Extensive know- 
ledge will encourage men to work more productively, to organise 
their labour in the most rational manner, and to gain a better 
understanding of the meaning of social phenomena. 

The further development of science, literature and art and the 
ever greater participation of all working people in the development 
of culture and in its full enjoyment will be a most important factor 
in bringing about the flourishing of human personality. By 
liberating man from all concern about his daily bread, communism 
will enable him to fully appreciate all that is noble and beautiful. 

Karl Marx wrote that in communist society man will pre- 
serve all the wealth of the “development achieved,” while at the 
same time regaining his genuine “humaneness,” which suffered 
detriment as a result of that development. People of the future 
will not have to sacrifice time and effort in the struggle for exist- 
ence, the struggle for liberty and peace on earth. Their efforts and 
abilities will be directed towards creating things that are beautiful 
and noble. Man of the future will be a harmonious blend of 
spiritual wealth, moral purity and physical perfection. The cultural 
progress engendered by communism will exceed all epochs of 
efflorescence human society has known in the past, for it will mean 
the achievement of the summit of spiritual development by all 
members of society, the winning of aze-old goals and ideals, 
harboured by mankind. 
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COMMUNISM—THE BRIGHT FUTURE OF ALL MANKIND 


When the Soviet people will enjoy the 
blessings of communism new hundreds of 
millions of people on earth will say: 'We 
are for communism!’ It is not through war 
with other countries, but by the example of 
@ more perfect organisation of society, by 
rapid progress in developing the productive 
forces, the creation of all conditions for the 
happiness and well-being of man that the 
ideas of communism win the minds and 
hearts of the masse. 

(CPSU Programme) 


Writing of the perfect social system of the future, Theodore 
Dézamy, the French humanist, wrote in the early years of the 19th 
century: “There exists one goal, an ultimate goal, to which all 
desires and actions of man are directed. That ultimate goal is the 
free, normal and all-round development of our being, the full 
satisfaction of all our needs (physical, intellectual and moral), in a 
word an existence most in keeping with our nature.” Many years 
before that, the Englishman Thomas More, the Italian Campanella, 
and the Frenchmen Saint Simon and Charles Fourier gave alluring 
depictions of life in future society, in which all wealth will belong 
to the people, who will be equal and free workers, each giving 
according to his ability and receiving material advantages accord- 
ing to his needs. 

For many years, however, people did not know what practical 
steps should be taken for such a free and happy society to be 
achieved. All ideas and projects on that score were merely 
fanciful dreamings, utopias. 

It was only Marx and Engels, leaders and ideologists of the 
working class, who for the first time in history were able to create 
the science of communism. That science proves the inevitability 
of capitalism yielding place to a new social system which will put 
an end to exploitation and poverty, inequality and oppression, war 
and violence, a society in which the free development of each man 
will be a condition of the free development of all. 

Lenin gave the science of communism further development in 
the new historical conditions, and created the mighty revolutionary 
Party of Communists. Headed by Lenin, this Party led the peoples 
of Russia in the assault against the old reactionary regime, an 
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assault which ended in complete victory. From that moment, com- 
munism ceased to be merely a scientific theory; it became tangible, 
a fact of real life in the making. 


A socialist society, the first phase of communism, has already 
been in existence in the Soviet Union for many years. The CPSU 
has made known to the people its Programme of the full-scale 
construction of communist society in the USSR. This Programme 
has scientifically substantiated and provided for, in real terms, all 
the necessary aspects of that construction ranging from the creation 
of the material and technical basis of communism to the education 
of versatilely developed and trained people of communist society. 
Each day in the Soviet Union is a big stride towards communism, 
which will also and inevitably come to all other peoples inhabiting 
our earth. The course of history is inexorable. It is like a 
mountain path which, no matter how it winds and turns, must of 
necessity lead to the summit. 


Communism has already become tangible reality, which is 
bringing with it a new social system and new life for dozens of 
nations, a new culture and the moulding of a new type of man. 
The eyes of millions of oppressed and exploited people all over the 
world are turned towards communism, because they see that it will 
bring them a new and radiant future. 


Sooner or later the ideas of communism will triumph all over 
the world. Communism will, however, triumph not through the 
use of military force or by the conquest of other countries by the 
Soviet Union. It will triumph because it will create a society pro- 
viding the highest standard of living in the world and a way of life 
based on the greatest justice, a society that will ensure every kind 
of material and spiritual advantage. 

Some time ago an article by George Kennan, prominent US 
politician, was published in the US magazine Foreign Affairs. 
Among other things the article said that at present the problem 
of men's liberty stands in the forefront, the problem of the men's 
right to choose and change social and political systems in any way 
they want, and to elect those who will rule them in the framework 
of those systems, and to enjoy within that framework civil liberties 
that will liberate them from fear of injustice and arbitrariness, and 
will allow them to enjoy the freedom to think and walk with heads 
held high. 
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These are very fine words, and it is to be regretted that only 
too frequently the behaviour of Western governments is not in 
keeping with them. Illustrations are such events as US interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of Guatemala and Cuba, Franco-British 
armed intervention in Egypt, the banning of Communist Parties in 
the USA and the FRG, savage repressions against striking peasants 
in Italy, and the like. It is those very people who vociferate so 
long and so loud about communist “despotism” that deny people 
the right to the “free choice” of a social system and “free thinking.” 
Men's natural striving to liberty and happiness, equality and social 
progress, cannot be checked by the use of armed force or police 
repressions. The ideas of progress, once they have won the minds 
of the masses, become a material force that will inevitably over- 
throw the old and outmoded system, and set up a new and pro- 
gressive social system in its stead. 

History will settle the dispute between the two opposing social 
systems of today. All mankind is vitally interested in this dispute 
being resolved through peaceful competition of the two systems 
in the various fields of life. 

When all nations realise the advantages of communism, they 
will themselves, of their own free will, give preference to this new 
social system. 

“I shall not call you to communism, if you yourselves do not 
want to follow that path,” N. S. Khrushchov said in one of his 
speeches. “Only those can come to communism who understand 
what communism is, what grand vistas it opens up to the peoples. 
If you are following the capitalist path it means that you have not 
yet realised it. But we shall hope that in the course of time you 
will understand the advantages of the communist system, and will 
come to communism without my calling you!” 


